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ISTORY BOOIJ^S OF THE FUTURE ARE SURE TO RBtORDJHAT AS THIS.NATION 
approached its 200th year, it was called upor> to reaff/n th^ellef that "We are all servants of the 
law to the end that it may be possible for us to be free." TTie Constitution of the United Sutes,from 
which all of our laws-flow, was put to the ultimate test and it was not foun^wafrtrng-.' , ^ . . 

At this time of reaffirroatioo of ^hexoncept-whioh is the fouftd^ton-fof ow democratic way of lif? - 
the cortcept that nbperson \% above the law, and no person is below it - it is entirely appropriate that.the „ 
regal rights oj the young should be a mitter of pervasive concerh f or most of this-Natfen'ts life, the rights 
of thosi>.ye/to attain their majority were fOzzy at best.lBut thoslrights came into sharp focus in 1969, 
when the Unifed States Supreme Court^ld thaf students do not'shed their,conHi.tutional'guaranteeof 
freedom of expression at the schoolhouse>gate. The Court sa^, in effect, that the Individual rights and ' 
^berties embodied in the Constitution apply to all of our citizens, including the young. 

ThQ central principle Vhich allows our society to function as the world's citadel of freedom isarticu- 
^ lated in the 1st and 14th Amendments to \k\% Constitution. That principle, a model to the world in its 
simplicity and clarity,^ssigns precious individual rights and freedoms and demands that they be exercised 
in a responsible manner. Preservation and strengthening of 'that principle is no less imporiant in the school- ^ 
house than it is in society at large. 
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Withifi the educational setting, it is th^ consistent i4nplementation of this concept whict? keeps freedom** 
of the press from beconriing libelous in the sckool newspaper, and which prevents free speech f^om be- 
commg slanderous, or disruptive of the learning environment for others. Students, V^Scfiers and adminis- 
trators must have a clear understanding of this principle, aNd seek always to achieve the balance which 
protects individual rjghts and* permits operation of a sound and edtcationally stimulating schdol. ' 

Because these concepts of student rights and responsibilities have come forcibly into our con«:ioir?- 
ness in recent years, and need to be understood by the entire educational community, this publication is 
an important document. But the gDncept c^r^edom under law, aiyi of the exeFcise of individual rights 
in a thoroughly responsible way, must not be treated ip isolation as a peculiar American preoccupation. * 
Itjnust, rather, be infused into many aspects of the curriculum until it is inculcated into the marrow of ^ * 
our beings. SOch law-related education is one 6f the best guarantees we can offer for the preservation of . 
the waT^ITfr which we now collectively enjoy. — » - 

Finally, it is important that this information/rfduc^tion be expancied. I Iqok fotward to the product icyi < 
of a companion documenj in simplified, summary form which will be of value- to students on ajt grade' * ' 
levels, as well as a'^feuidebook for teachers which will help them implement the concept of sJuBent rights 
and responsibilities in ati even-handed and impartial way. \ 




Mark R. Shedd 
Commissioner of Education ^ 
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, INTRODUCTION 

, Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
> local governments. Cpmpulsory schdbl attfndonce lawi)and the great ex- • 
penditures for education both demonstrate our recognition of the impor- 
^Jance^ of education to our democratic society. It is required in the pertor- 
* ^ .mance of our most basic public responsibilities, even service in the armed • 
forces. It is the very foundation of good citizenship. Today it is a prin- 
cipal instrument in awakening the chjid to cultural values, in preparing 
"Tiim for later professional training, 4tnd in helping him to adjust normally ^ 
• ' to his environment. In theie days, it is doubtful that any child may reason- 
• ^ — ably, be expected to sim^edin life if he is denied the opportunity of€ih 
education- ^uch an opportunity, where the state has undertaken to pro- 
, / ^ • vide it, is a right which 'must be made available to all on equal terms. 

► * * 0 ' ^ ^.S. Swpre/77e Colyrn>5^ Brown V. Board of Education 

; " * . * ^ 

O HE ABOVE QUOTATION FkOM THE SUPREME COURT'S OPINION IN BROWN v. BCSaRD OF 
^ jj Education^n 1954 emphasizes the importance of educatiorT our democratic society. Il also mWks 

^ the beginning 'of an increased impact of law on Rubllc elementary and secondary education. Today 
all persons involved with pujjiic education should have a working knowledge of education laV. This pub- • 
lication has been prepack to provide high school students, 1 parents, teachers, school administrators an<J 
the gerleral public with a summary of the legal right^nd respartsibilities which public school students 
have in areas affectinglheir daify lives in school. It is intended to prepa A summary of this publication 
in simplified fiacolifor easy use by students at all levels. jl ' 

Although many ©f these legal rights and responsibilities apply to non-public as well as public sJfool 
^udents, tho^Task Force decided to limit this publication to public schools because non-public schools 
are governed by^different legal principles in some areas. The^Task force also decided to limit each chapter 
ir^thispublicationrto a presentation of law, and include polii^ recorpmendations in a separate idocu me nt^ 



titled Recommen^Qtions for Increasing Student Participation Ip Connecticut^ ools, - , ' , * 

While the'summarfes, in this publication hopefully will hetpFncrease genera * 
rights arrd respora^iljilities, they areiiot a substitute for legal assistance, and persons VHth specific pcoljlems 
shouljj seek cbmpetenrtegaUc^i^er l^t|al assistance c«n be obtained from various merftbers of Ihe Conn- 
ecticut Bai^ and b>ber person'? with I^Tga^training and experience. Some persons who qualify, for Help can ♦ 
secure free legaKassis|anpe fi^om^fT^ Coryiiecticut Cjvil liberties Union? or from one of the leg^ alc^or 
legal services oifiq^l^ ConrJCcti'cut.^ ^/ ' , • » * , ' * ' 

' , Foothotes»Ha\%^en included for thosf- persons who want references to more detailed mf6rmarioh^^ 
Since tht law i/?tnaqy.^f these afea^ \^ SUjjt^ct to^iange^^the S.tate department of EducatiOh intends to • 
issue annual supplemep^Silh tb« J^M^^ " , ~ '\ ' 

/ . ' :1 " ' RItJHTS ' ^ . • 

P*? '''Sb^s summarized in th.is publXatibn are provided by law. Some of these Fi^ts, such as 

the right to a public education,*are created by state statutes passed by the Connecticut legislature. Others, . 
such ^s rights.affectiftg student records, a/e created by federal statutes passed by the United'Stafes Con-' 
gress, and are offen implemented b,y regulatio/is issuefl Sy'lttri Dfepartment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. (H|W). And many of tbese rights, indeed the mqst fundamental rights,' such as the right to fcee^speech, 
'are guaranteed 6y the United States Consfitutipn, established by the fflt^dingfajthe^s of our country as.a ' 
vital paft of our constitutional democracy. , * . ' ' 

. Often referred t6 as the Wr of Rights, ,the first ten amendments^to the U.S. Constitution, alor^g with 
later additions, at one time. were thought not tD a^ply to students. But now all doubt has been, removed ' 
by th^ U.S. Supreme Coujt, whicb \% the ultimate judge of what the U^S.'Constftution means. In A969'the 
U.S. Siipreme Court, in dedding a case involving the rig^t of students to wear armbands }o protest the 
Vietnam war, field that students do not shed their^constitutional rights to freedc^m of expression at the-^ 
schoolhouse gate. In ©ther words, sti^nts, like other cftizeRs,*have constitutional rights. , 

The U,S. Constitution guarameesmall^tizerM)asic rightisuch«ias 'freedom of speech ancj religion, * , 
freedom from unreasonable searches WAures, and equal. protection and duet)rocess of law. The.foM|id- 
ing fathers held tKat these rights belonged Tb each indi^ual. Realfzing that majority rule^should not con- 4 
trol'all aspects ofcift Individual's lifj, the founding fathers established the Bill of Rij^tj as basic protection, 
'or individuals ahd minority groups. These rights are sor fundamental that no majority ^vote, whether it b,e 



that of the U.S. Congress, the ^tate ofConnecticut/iCl^thc town^in which you live, can. take them mmy^ 
In the school seating, neither a school j^ard nor a student governme/j; can by majority, vote, oi; even 3 
vote of 99% of all th^'students in th^ sSool, t^ke away rights guaranteed by the U.S.Cqnstitution. 
• ^ * RESPONSIBILITIES . .. 

This publication, like the Bill of Rights itself, at first might appear to^emphasize rights more than r,e. 
^ > sponsibihtits, but^a closer loo.k AViil ^ow that all of these rights carry with them' corresponding cesponsi- 
bilities. The Copstitutionai right to free expression m school newspapers and other literature, for example, 
IS limited by a responsibility not,to be obsce'ne or libelous. The cpurt5(have madejt clear that free expres- 
sion IS alsojimited^b some.extent by'^time, place and circumstance, the reason is'obvious: other persons' 
rights are involved. Onfe of the most basic responsibilities of alheitizen?, including studentsfis to exercise 
individual rights in a manner'that does not interfere with the rights of other persons - whether those 
others be teachers, school administrators, students or jother members of the corpinunity. gii>me kinds of '* 
expression can interfei^e NTithifie rights of oth^r students to acquire an educamn because they disrupt 
the educational process, and the U.S. Supreme Court has emphasised nfiany t^s that a student's consti- 
tutional rights da not pei^mit him/her to disrupt^he educational proc/ss. 

Teachers and administrators are required to ^aintain in jchools aiTatm^ 
tion, and through-the local ^ard of education, are empowered to rf)ake^ed^- 
. toachf^ethisend. All students have,aVe^?5nsibility to keep inforrrSfof theL.v.^.„,»5u.a-v.,K3 
/ governing'their particular school. A student who brjeaks school rules or reg^fatio'ns, interferes Xith the 
rights of others, or disrupts the e^duCational process, may Ipse his/her rightto pduca^iori. Although the 
school must follow certain due process requirement^, a student can be^^us^ended or e)^pelled from regular 
^ classroom attendance ifhe/she breaks reasonable rules of the school. ^ 

Most schools try to establish rules and practices wh^c^^.cio^not prevent {he effective exercise of conrti- 
tutional rights,'but sometimes^ it is difficult to fletermine whether these rights have been infringed, and ' ' 
then the courts must/es«>lve the conflict. Striking t^he balance betweeh th^ r.ights of^f/erdyt individuals, 
or between an individual and the'st^te, is obviously difficulf in many cases, but ftnclrng an equitable bal- 
ance is essential to oUr democratic society. In general, the courts tt;y to achieve a rea$6nabfte b^laKcfe 
between the student's tnterbts and the school's obligation^ to continue tKe educational process free of . 
substantial disruption This publication attempts to describe in more detail hdwVhe courts have drawn 
^^.alancetodate. . . , ' , 




With onfy a few possible exceptions7 the most basicof all respoasibiiities is to obey the law, and to 
seek to change that law by lawful meini when it is no-longer the accepted standard of the society it 
serves Any person who breaks the law can be.fined, imprisoned or otherwise penalizeS as provided by 

• law Examples of iHegal behavior, such as assajlt^ coercion, and plagiarism, are summarized m Chapter lA. 

^ CDNfrtfCTICUTLAW 
By statute the Staf? of'connecticutproVides person^i wjth additional rights and responsibilities whdh^ 

• theVreach a certain age„usually age eighteen which is novy the age of majority in Connecticut. The Jaws . 
aoply Wonly to studenU' life Tn school, but also to their daity life outside school asp lUzens in society. 

. ' '. - When a person reaches the Vof eighteefi, the law provides him or her with special rights of citizenship, 
suchas the right to vote: these rights also carry with them corresponding responsibiimes >The right o 
-vote for example, carrieS with it the responsibility tip be informed as to issues and, candidates so that each 
- irtdividuars volt is cast intelligentfy^ny our system of representative government can funaion effectively 
Some of the specific. ri^ts and responsibilities which persons acquire upon reachinjs the age of majority 
1 are summarized in Chapter Viir ^ 
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right to suitable 
Iducation free 

FROM DISCRlMINATrON 
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' There shall always be free public elementary and secondary schools in the » 
state. The general assembly shall implement this principle by appropriate 
legislation, " 

- Article 8, Section 1 f Connecticut Constitution 

' i ■ 

SONNECJICUT STATUTORY LAW PROVIDES ^ACH STUDENT WITH A Rlt3HT TO AN EQUAL 
opportunity to redlfive a suitable program of educational experiences? Each school districtwiust ^ 
, finance at a reasonable' level an educational program designed to achieve this end? The State Board, 
of Education haia responsibility to conduct inquiries and recommend necessary remedies whenever a 
schot>l district has failed to make reasonable provision for equal opportunity for each studdnt'to receive 
a suitable educational program JO 

Another Connecticut statute requires eachHown to furnish, by transportation or otherwise, school 
accommodations so that e^ch s^^dent over five and under twenty -oJ^e years of age ma>{ attend public 
schoolJ 1 This statute is enforceab^e by the parental right to a hearing before the local board of educa- 
tion. The parent can appeal the de^sion to the State Board of Erfucati&n, but the State Board must up- - . 
hold the locaJ-4^ard*s decision unless itfs "arbitrary, capricious or unn^sonable," 12 , * \ 

Public schools must provide an opportunity for each student to average a minimum of 180 days of I 
actual school sessioas per year during thirteeni^jpars of elementary and secondary education.*"^ Each 
ool district miJst teach, by legally qualified teachers, reading; spellirig; writing; English^grammar; 



geography; adthmetic; UmtechStates, sjatc and local history; the duttes of citizenship; hygiene; the 
effects of alcohol, nicotine or tobacco .and of controlled drugs; physical ar>d health educatior^and other 
subjectsJ^ ^ _ - * ' • 

All persons over seven jnd under sixteen years of age /laye a respon'sibility to attend school. Failure to 
attend school cart result in arrest for habitual truancy/and even a findipg of cjetrnquency by the juvenile 
co\irt which can lead to a substantial loss of persoTial freedom as we\tss temporary lo§s of many of thc^ 
righf summarized ^'n this publication. (See discuss^ion of lllfegal^Behavior in Chapter l)f.) Parents have a . 
responsibility to cause their children to attend school regularly, and failure to d6 so can result in prosecu- 
tion and ^ffie^^ \ ^ . I • \ 

There*are three Exceptions to compulsory public school atterKiance. First, compulsory attendance is 
not require^ o/ pjersons over fourteen years of a(ge while lawfully ennployed at labor at home or elsewhere, 
• if they hav* completed a course of study^ equivalent to eight yearly grades and have set5ur,ed a leaving certi- 
ficate from the^Secrkary of the Sftte Board of Education J6 Second, even' though the state can comf^el 
school ktendance, it^annot compel public school attendance if the parent is^aWeto show that the stu*- 
dent is Hsewhere receiving equi^^ent instruction in studied taught in the pirolic schools. \The third 
exception is set forth in the next paragraph*. \ 

Connecticut considers education so impcy^tant that even students who have bfCii expelled for disciplin- 
ary reasons must be offered an*alternative educational program during the period^of their exclusion frojn 
their normal class assignments. '^^ Hovlever, jf for any reason the Wfi/it or guardian of the student does 
not want to have the stjiBent efir^Jled ^ the a||ternative e ducat iorw program offered by the school, the 
parent can choose total exclusion'^rom \\e school for the student for the exftulsiorr^riod and not be 
subject to the usual penalties for nort cdntelyin'g with the compulsory education law. ^9 < 

Within the limits of existib^ expenditures In any one school year, anf child attending a public school 
shall have an equal opportunity to participate in th| activities, programs and jCOgrses of study offered in 
suoh-public school. 20 \ V „ • ' * * 

Equal educational opportunity to^^iv^ a suitable education includes the right of all pupils over five 
years of age to atte,hd school >yithout discrimination on account of race, color, sex, religion or gational 
origin. 21 Thel'ight to A education free from these and oth^ kinds of discrimination is discussed in • 
more detail In the foUowjpg sections. ,\ 



I, , ^-^HANDICAPA^D SPECIAL EDUCATION 

In 1972, federal courts in PennsVivan'ia at}d Washington D.C. held that children cannot be excluded 
-from a publi(Jy-supported edi/catbn because of handicap, regardless of the severity of handicap.22 Since 
that time many federal and s«te laws have been passed that are designed to assure equal educational op- 
portunity foTh andicapped children. 

* One federal statute, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973,23 prohibit^ discrimination on the basis of handi- 
cap. In August of ^975, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare j!.saed a memorandum to local 
school district superintenderits specifying practices which may constitute discrVnination in the assignment 
of children to special education programs.24 And the United States Congre^s^sed the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act in J975.2^. This Act substantially increases the amount of federal money 
available, for special education programs, and gives each' handicapped child the right to a fr6e appropriate 
public education based on an individualized education plan developed in consultation with the parents. 
Th£ Act also calls for educating handrcapped children with children who are not handicapped 16 the 
maximum extent appropriate. Many of the du&^process^safeguards and other rjghts guaranteed by this 
' >Act a^e already provided by Connecticut 'law, as notedJn the following paragraphs. 

Connecticut statutory law requires each school dfstrife^ to provide special education for school^ge 
' children requiring special education. 2^Children requiring special education include any exceptional child 
who is mentally retarded, physically handicapped, socially and emotionally maladjusted, neurologically 
impaired, or suffering an identifiable learning disability which mpth^ his rate of development, which , / 
. disability is amenable td^correction or which rate of'development may be improved by specia4'educatlon.2^ f 
Special education must also be prbyided to children under school age whose educational potential will ^ ' 
^ b*e irroparably djminished without special education at an early age. 28 - . ^ 

^ Ldcaj boards of edi^ation are authorized, but not required, to provide special education for other * 
m exceptional children f^r whom special education is not required by law,29 including children with 
% extraordinary learniog ability or outstandi^ng talent inf the creative arts, the development 'of which requires 
\ programs or services beyond the level of those ordinarily provided in regular schoof>rograms |3ut which • 
^may be provided through special education as part of a speciaf education program^^ 
A No student may be exempted or excluded from school because of his or her handicap, even after a • ' ; 
faring, without the express approval of the secretary of the state board of education upon professional 
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advice. Ifa board of education is unable to provide a stiitable program for a particular student within 
the district, such board'must either make arrangerraents for the' student to attend classes in another school 
district or enroll the studentin a <?tate-rijn pt private facility, tf no appropriate program ot facility exists ^ 
within the stat^, the school district most place the student iti an out-of-state program. 32 Special provi- • 
siops aretnade for the'placement and education of students>who are perceptually handicapped, blind or . 

^ To insure prdper plapement and programs for a child requiring spw;ial education, the parent may re- 
quest a hearing and review before the local board of education, onf in lieu of this hearing, may request a 
state mediator. If the hearing or mediation 'does not result in asatisfactory s^Uiiion to the problem, the» 
^.parent has a right to a hearing at the state^level m ortier to review (1 ) the di,ag^{osis^he child, (2) the ' 
evaluation of special education programs provided .for the child, cJr (3) the exclusion oV: exemption from 
school privileges of their child. 35 jhe State.Board of Education establishes a hearing kibard which has the 
authority to confirm, modify, or reject any diagnosis,jevaluati6rt, educatiooal' program prescribed, or ex- 
. • elusion or exemption fr6m school privileges. The^hearing board also has authority to prescribe aliernate 
speciaI.educJtional programs for the £hild. 36 D^isions of the state hearing board can be appealed to the 
cpurt of common pleas. 

Copies of regulations'^and othfr information aboOt special education programs and hearings can be ob- * 
tained from the Sute Department of Education. 37 ' , . -^^ 

RAd^, NATIONAL ORIGIN, ANDm^GbAt-BICtJLTURAL EDUCATION ' 

^ ^ ^ The most significant case in education law is urwoub^edly Brown v. Bodrd of Education,'^ where the ' 

U.S. SAjpreme Court held thit separate schools for bkck ar^d white students are inheVently unequal an/ 

^ • violate thyequai prgtection clause of t^e Fm^rtPPnth AmpnHmpnt t h f p .Si Conttitution. Strtcc^hat - 

^ ; 3eciiionTn 1954, many* federal and state statutes have been enacted thatj)rohibit discrimination in public^ 
.'education on the b^sisof racc^ color or nationa^origin. One of them, Titla>VI of the Civjl Rights Act of 
. i%4^ has been and continues to bt the basis for manyxases challenging racially discriminatory school 
f • practices. ^ * . . •# ^ / ' • ^ 

Copnecticu^Iaw requires ptiblic schools to be open to all school-age persons without discrimination on» 
account of r^fe, color, 6r national grigin '40 |n selecting textbook/for social studies, all Connecticut. 
^ Publio^hools must selea and use textbooks v^hlch present the achievemer>ts and aecomplishm - . 
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iftdividuals a^d groups from all ethnic an'd*rac«af backgrounds',^^ . » . . 

, Connecticut law also provides for a procedure t'o correct r^ial imbalance within a' school district 
f "Racial imbalance" is defined as ^condition wherein the proportion of pupils of racial minorities in all of 
the grades of a.publk:.school of the secondary level ^r below taken together substantially exceeds or falls 
substantially shortbf the propdrtlorl of such public ^hooi pupTIs in alLof the same grades of th^ school 
district in which sai3 school is^itualed taken together. "Pupils of Taqal minorities'* is defined to in- * 
\ elude those w^oise racial ancestry is^Negro^ Puerto Rican, Mexican American and American Indian,"^"^ 

Connecticut recognizes that students whb^ not proficient in the English language have special edu- 
.^cational need^.^^ While bilingual^icultural b^Btion fs not mandated, locaf boards ^f eciucation are 
authorized to^evelop bihngual-bicuitural pro|Pns'whose primary purpose is to increase the pupil's 
^Nlty to function in an English-sp^feaking society .^^ Such programs n^ay alio have the purpose of impart- 
ing a knoivledge of the history ^nd cultur.e assoc'v^ted wjth^he 5t!udefii's language Each'loeal board, 
with the aid of the fflatei Board of Education, is requirecfsto^ design 'the prOdedures and acquire the tram- 
"mg materials and equipment Phat suc^> ideal boaM deems necessar^o meet the special ecfucationarn^edi" 
of children of limited English sp^^ing ab/lity,'^^ , I f * - ' * [ 

Bilingual educaliorr may be re(^uir<jd in some schools. In l.au v. N^cftcSs, the U.S. Supreme Court held 
thai providing'ia^ructfbnonfy.in English to a large group of TtonrEnglish speaking chilclren violates Title 
1^ VI of the Civil^ Rights Act o/ 1964. The Djfpartm^nt of Heallh, Education, and Welfare (MEVV) has issued 
guidJlin^s ba^ed on tfeis'ca'^e fof ail scrtool di^trictf/s^ftifig criteria Jo determine which scbool districts 
,musf provi* bilingual educ^tiorf and wfia* kind of edtlcatf^nal programs ^houfd be provided 

\ . 7. ^ \ ^se;< DiscRr^grMTjON . - • 

A Connect icttVii^tute pas$cd 1n 1975 re'qOires pybliC'SthooXtb be open to all school-age persons 
Wi^hoiJt dAtftminatiop on acccxiwt of sexj^\^ Titffe TX of the Educaflon Am'endnhen'ts of,1972,^^ passed 
, ,'by the United'States.CDngr^ss, prohibits diacRiminafion m'fpderaMy-»ssiste|fi ddLfcatifen programs against 
students and employee^'on the* basis of^x.^Afrriqst all^ulplic sqh©ol6Vi the ^opntry receive federal 
financial assistance and )hus ar^ covefe^J by Titlei IX.* * ' * . *. * . • 
^ The reguJatioDs^^ isst/ed by 'thp^D^p^tmentj^Healtfyv^'Educatjbn and Wjlfar^^lp^) tojmplement 
Jitle IX^re specific and corripfehensfvc. ETffect(ve 4sof-]uly'2.1, 1^5, the*r^|uiatii|^equire that all 
cotfrses muU be availably on a co^ucairf^naj teaMS;The regulations'cover ^11 related ^tivities/inClpding 
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health, physical education, industrial, business, vocational, technical, hopne economics, music and adult 
- education courts. • ' • ' ' 

\, Schools may hot require or suggest ttiat-a student take a particular course based upo/i-tr,a'ditional sex • 
classificatfons Courses such as industrial arts, home economics, physical education and health must be- 
open equally to males and Sfnales. Once organized, a physical educatbn dass may be separated by ^x ' 
for contatt sports or on the basis of ob]ect^ve competitive skills grouping Facfilitjes ^bch as lacker rooms, 
showers and t5ilels may also be separated by sex, but must be comparable: Nfeles aod femajes may be 
separated for that portioQ of a sex education class which deals exclusivejy witK human sexuality/ 

A section on athletic participatiorrp^rmits Separate teams-for competitPve skill and contact sports. In 
com0et?tive, non-contact sports, however,'one se)^ nruJStW pferrpitted access to the.team'of another sex 
ff novother team is available. ' ^ * , ' . ' ' v * 

^ All njaterials which are used to test, evaluate and^coi/nsel students mpst be sexually non-biaspd. Unless 
different testing materials are required tq eliminate sex bias, the san^e materials must be used for both 
males.and females. Whenever testing and counseling results in disprop'ortionate members of one sex being 
enrolled in a partrcular course or curriculum, scfiools must investigate'to make ^r^ that the differences 

,are not the result of the discriminatory, use of tests or counseling.^ 

In serving as a conduit for scholarships, school districts may offer awards whic^\^ce available only to ' 

/members of one sex, but musfassure th^f, overall, there fs equal aid^o^port^unity for members of both 
sexes. Further, nptohly may schools who hire student^ not have discriminaior>rer?lployment^ractices 
but they also must refuse to ard^any agency, organization or persoti who.offers employment on a discrimi- 
natory basis ' * > y ' . ^ 

Rules foK appearance must be uniform. Discriminatiq/on account of pregnancy or marital or parenUh . 
status is barred. . ' ' ^ ,^ 

Each S6^[o6l 'district muU establish .a grievance t)rocedure whiQh will provide a fast and equitable resolu- 
tion for any^^mpUints of Title IX violations Such procedure must be published and students informed 
of SMch publication^ All complaints are to be fifed with a single school district employee who shall be ' 
responsible for trrvesUgating^ll complaints and for coordinating aM efforts to comply with'Title \)( regu- 
lations ' ' 



, . ADULT EDUCATION • 

Each school. district is cequired, unless exempted by the state board of educat'hOn,^^ to piovide a pro- 
grafn of adiilt classes either by itself or.in cooperation with another schoo< district. Instruction must be 
prol/ided in'(l) Americanization ^d United States oitizenship; (2) in any suteject which'the state board 
of education defines as a course usually provided by the elementary arid secondary schools of Connecticut, 
and (3) in any other subject not primarily recreational, upon written petition by at leest twenty persons. 
wjho are sixteen years diage or over and who are competent fo pursue such studies. 
^ % * ^ ' VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Federal Education Amendments^of 1974 provvde. ''Each State and local educational agency should-^ 
carry out a program of career education >vhich,provides every child th'e widest variety of career education ^ 
options which are designed to prepare each child for maximum employment and'participation in our 
society accpr(jl^g to his (if her ability." * • . ^ . 

Although Ihere is no ConnectiQut statate requiring local and regional school districts to provide voc^- ' 
tional educationJ^heVare-authorizld to operate «nd receive state fuhdingfor occupational trainmg courses, 
early exploration and guidance programs, and other vocation^feducation programs.^'' When such pro- 
grams are established, they must be operated on a non-discriminatory basis. 

A local or regional school district nrtay also cooperate with employers to offer accredited high school 
courses on the erfiploy^rs' business premises. Vocational training courses may also 'be offered on the buii- 
ness premises if approved by.the St?tte Board of Education.^^ 

Each I6cal or regional board of education \i required to provide the reasonable and necessary transporta- 
tion of any student urlder'twenty-one years of age who resides in such district and who attends a state or 
.state-approved vocational school tvithin such district as a regular all-day studeVit or as a high school co- 
operative student. Districts whjjjb^o nof maintain vocational agricultural training approved by the state 
board of education cnu?t de^jnate a school having such^a program and pay the tuition and reasonable 
and necessary, cost of transpfcit^tion for aay perscrn who has completed eighth grade and is^pder twenty- 
^one years of age. ' . • ' ' S ' . 

There are not enough vocational-tephnical schools to admit eWy student applicant, but, as \^gth other 
public school programs,^pportunity to p^ticipale in.voC;ational-technical school prograrqs and activities 

" Be atailablo^fTequal t(;rms to all students without regard torace, color, national origin, HHgion, sex, 



FIRST AMENbME^fT kIGHTS TO FREE EXPRESSION, 
ASSOCIAIION,-AND RELIGION 

i Congress shall make np lav/ respetting an establishment of religion, or 

prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or^abridging the freedom of speech, 
or Qf th$ press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble , and to 
petition the Government for a retffess o'f grievances. 

- Amendment /, U.S. Constitution 

^STUDENT SPEECH • . ^ 

' «r^HE FIRST AMENDMENTTO THE .CONSTITUTION GUARANTEES THE RIGHT OF FREEDOM 
IJ 'speech to aii Americans, includmg student^. However, the "constitutional guarantee doe^ not in- 
clude license to disrupt thfetducat^onal prqcess, to cberce others to participate in a particular mode 
' ff^^Qf expression, or to violate the rights of those vvHo disagree with a given pfiint of view. 

^ Student speech niay be subject to di$ciplinar9' action by school offtcials if such speech is sUnderpbs; 
i.e. /spoke/I maliciously or without regard to the trqth of thea^sprtion;- clearly and immediately incited 
others to iianr)age property or physically harms others; or matert^lly and substantially interferes with J|ie 
O normal oieratiop of the school. • ' • ' • ^ 
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RegulatiorH aimed at maintenance oft)rder and discipline are njecessary to achieve and maintain an 
environment conducive to learning, l-towever, such restrictions hfiuU be reasonable. While a definition of 
reJk)nablenessrwill vary from situation to situation, a basic test of reason'^bleness relates to twoiissues: if 
* the restricted acts are likely to substantially disrupt'class work or if the circumscribed activity threatens 
invasion of the rights of others. * ♦ 

, If the regulations are essential to maintaining order and discipline they will be held to be reasonable. 
Thus It IS not a violation of first amendment rights to forbid unneces^sary discussion in the classroom or 
^ prohibit the exchange of conversation between sti^ents during class. ?2 

While the threshold of disturbance which may justify the intervention of school authorities is relatively 
low, schools have an obligation to develop regulations which specify prohibited activities. Authorities 
mu^t also specify procedures that are designed to obviate the dangers of a censorship system.. These stan- 
dards must be framed so that they are not susceptible to arbitrary^ erratic^ or unfair administration.^^ 
A SYMB^LJC SPEECH -^buttons; ARMBANDS, ^tc. 
The UhitedStates Supreme Court has upheld the right of students to wtiar or display buttons, arm- 
^art(;Js, flags, decals, or other badges of symbolic expression" where the manner of expression does not 
Materially intrude upon the orderly process of the School or the rights of otherr, Tinker v. Des Md^nes 
independent School District^ In the linker case, the Supreme Court found that the weying of bl^fck 
arnibands to express opposition to American involvement in Vietnam did not involve actual or threatened 
disorder or disruption of the worJy;?f the scftool or substantial interference with schoo) discipline. The 
Court stated: "In order for the StS^?4il/he person of school officials to justify prohibition of a particular 
expression of opinion, it must be able to show that its action was caused by something more than a mere 
desire to avoid the discomfort alltJ unpleasantness that always accompany an^ unpopular viewpoint." 

In a nCimber of cases since the jfi^^er decision, various courts have addressed themselves to the question 
of whether or not particular instimces of symbolic Expression intruded upon*the orderly process of the 
» schop! or the rights of others. For example, a court has ruled that the wearing of.arrnbahds could not be 
restricted merely because the possibility of disruption existed.^ ^ , ^ 

Cour^ts have upheld restrictions on symbolic expression where evidence established that actual disrup- 
tion or clear danger of disruption existed.. For example, acourt ruled against the wearing.of buttons 
where evidence estcibhshed that the ban w^s necessary Jto preserve discipline in a racially tense high school.^ 
O ■ • • 13 




Still another court affirlW. suspensions of students for weaving black berets where the beret was worn as 
a symbol of the power to disrupt and* there was evidence of actual disruption.^ 

Buttons, armbands and other badges of symbofic expression must not contain material whigh is 
obscene on libelous. ^. ^ 

* PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

A bodsjj-of education may not impose limitations on dress Tn which fashion or t^te is the sole con- . 
sideratij/i even if a majority of students have approved a school dress code. ^ An individual's choice of 
clothing ox grooming styles has been held to fall within his/her righ^ of privacy, as a form of self-expres- 
sion in one's personal appearance. 70 

Be\use a right of privacy is involved, any restrictions on this right must clearly define the standards to 
be followd. These must be reasonably designed to avoid substantial disruption of the educational process, 
or^to prot^t the, health and safety of^studfentsor school personnel. A ^\\oo\ must develop adequate 
guidelines to prevent ar bitrary enforcement pf regulations. ^ ^ * 

SPEAKERS AND pROGRAiyiS 

Students^nd student organizations should be fr^ee within reasonable constraints to invite and hear 
speakers of their choosing. If a school allows some outside.speakers t/6 use school facilities, it may not 
deny other sknilar\peakers the use of these fac^ilities merely because such speakers are deemed contro- 
versial or UndesirabJ^Jjy.j%hpol officials.^2 ^ * ^ 
' Although in the inter^ts of souqd education students should hear bqth sides of an issue, the school 
cannot require them to hear ,baln sides of an issue as a condition for use of school facilitie«7^ % 

School authorities may i^gulate the times and locations of speeches and asser^blies, and may require 
advance notice^in order ^o avoid scheduling cor\flicts*ancl insure proper protection of the school communi- 

FREEfitOM OF PRESS & LITEllATURE 

•FreeJom of the press is, guaranteed b|^he First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution and Jby section 
3, Article -Fiwt of the Connecticut Constitution. Obscenity however, is not constitutionally protected,^^ , 
and* is prohibited under Connecticut law.^^ Likewise, libel is not proteCted^and gives rise t,o a cause of 
action under which the injur^ed p.arty may collect damages. ^® ' . , . 
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Since*5<fjool officials have an obligation to main^in an Mmosphere conducive to lAt educational 
process, they may regulate the time,*place and marmer of dis'tribu'ting written materials, as well\is totally 
prevent distribution of items wj^ch clearly will causS a material ^nd substantial disruption of the e'duca^ 
tional process7^ School administrators, establishing and enforcing regulations regarding student publfca- 
tions,'will have the burden of proving that th^y have considered the inhi^tfve effeojt of these regulations 
and have determined they are nonetheless necessary. Administrators will also have to show that students 
^have been adequately informed qf all sych regulations. ^ 
^ Polieiesregulating the timt, place and manner of distributing publications interfere with freedom ^f 
„ the press far l^ss than do tho^e dealing with a review of the contents of tKose publications prior to distri- 
• bution. It is in the area of prior revie^that regulations must be most specifif and must also contaiii ade- 
quate, procedural safeguards. '^^ The courts have held that such policies must. 1 ) So describe the type of 
rfiatter which is prohibited that a persort of reasonable intelligence will know what is an^ what is not 
permissible; 2) Define the ternr ''distribution" as it applies to varioas? types of materi^; 3) Provide for 
/ the prompt approval or disapproval of* such nn^teridls by school officials; 4) Provide a specific remedy in 
^the event-^hoof official fa ft to act qjjickly in their reviaw ofjhft material; and 5) Provide an effective 
H.* and rapid appeals procedure.'^^ . / * 

. E^<cept when a/i outside organization is using students to espouse and solicit funds, school officials 
^**^ can not use prior reviesV to prevent dissemination of unpopular or controversial ideas. Rather, such 
^ review sfiould be used to reinforce the rules of responsible journal ispi. Such a polfcy would prevent dis- 
tribution of material only when there is a clear and present danger that such materials will substantlafly 
and tnaterially disrupt the edqcational process or when such material is libelous or obscene. 

In determining whether material is obscene, coVifts have used tltfe*following^criteriil: 1) Whctbtfr the 
•Average person, applying contemporary^community standards would find the work, taken as a whole, 

-.sexual conduct; 3) Whether the work, tiken as a whole, lacks serious literary, political, artistic or scien- • 
tific value; and 4) How such student work compares to other books and publications currently found in 
the school system, including the school library. 



RtLIGION 



While the state may compel schooJ attendance it may not compel, public ^hool attendance for-thos8^ 
who find the equivalent education elsewhere. # • • ' * / 

The state may not elttier prefer or afd any religlon-or prohibh any theory being taught just because If ' 
may be deemed antigonlstlc^to principled or prohibitions of ahy one particular sect.^^' ' . 
- The board of edi^catlcwi of each town shall provide all,stude^nts and teachers who wish it- an opporKinity 
for silent meditation at the start of the school day ^ *^ 

PATRWTICCEREMO^ES . 

Students may decline to recite the Pledge of Allegiance ^nd may refrain from saluting the flag.^^ 
Students-whp choose to refrain from' such participation have the responsibility to respect the rights'and » 
interests of classmates whp do wish to participate In Aneanlngful ceremony, A student who chooses not 
. to pa/tidipate may remain. seated while his classmates recite the pledge; the student Is not required to 
starwi during that ceremony. ^ V ' • 

^ EXTRA(^RKJCULAk ACTIVITIES AN[>\:LUBS ' 

Most schoojs require student or^lzations to register with the school in order to obtain available 
school funds and the u^e of school facilities. The schoohjpust register any group organized foika purpose 
not prohibited by law, if the group submits a llstaf llWiBSSdesignalsed as Contact5> its constitution . - 
' and bylaws, and the constitution and bylaws of any off<;ampus organization with which It is affiliated.?^ 
The school may not' re qui re a -student group to submit^jaoexiTbership list as a requirement for becoming 
or remaining registered.®^ jt - ^ ' * 

• Before'a decision Is reached 'to ban, dlscontinue/or discipline ^student group, tHat group should be 
provided a due process hearlRg. Interfering withy^hool discipline, falll^^to abide by th^ terms under 

school community are Valid reasor>i for disciplinary action.?^ . - , ^ ' ^ 

Affiliation with a national organization, or an objectionable philosophy^ ape hot grounds to deny ^ ' 
'recognition to a school group. Advocacy dIrAted .to "Ihciting or producing Imminent lawless action and . . . 
likely to Incite or produce sucf^tlon" is sufficient reason to denV recognition, but theburSen of proof 
is Of! the school officlals.92 f ^ ^ / " - 
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Student organizations can ft^-restrict n^embership on the basis of race, sex, national origin, or any 
other arbitrary crfleria. Within the limits of existing expenditures in any one school year, any child at- 
tendin^ublic school shall haV^e an equal opportunity to participate in activities, programs and courses of 
. stu<Jy offered in that public school Under n^w federal regufations all school athletic events must be ■ 
f runonasexbaWy^non-dlscriminatofy basis.^'^ ^ 
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^SEARCH AND 
SEIZURE 



The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
£fkcts, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but Vfmn probable cause, supported by Oath 
or affrrrpation, and particularly descrlbitig the plaCe to be searched, and the 
person or things fo be seized. " • 

-k^ Amendment IV, US. Cgnstitution 



If; 



HE FOURTH AMENDMENT ESTABLISHES THE RIGHT OF CITIZENS AGAINST^UN REASON- 
able searches ^nd seizures. Until recently, however, the Fourth Amendment^ prohibition against 
^unreasonable searches and seizures has generally been thought not to apply to khool searches. Many 
courts reasoned that schoof officials are not the type ^ government officials restrained bv the Fourth • 
Amendment because they act in I ocj^ parentis (in the place of the Jjarent) 95 Therefore the Fourth Amend- 
ment's usgal requirement of probable cause and a search warrent have been held unnecessary for school 
^ searches, and eviderKe seized during these searches has been held admissible against the student in school 
disciplinary hearmgs and in'^cri^inal or juvenile court proQ^edings.96 

In recent years, many courts have begun lo recognize that the Fourth Amend>ient applies to searches 
and seizures by school of/icials 97 Even in these cases, h6wever, the courts have usually held that the ^spe>r 
VjCfal circumstances of the school environment justify less stringent search limitations on school officials 
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than on pollcemen.^^ Most of these cases, exaniple, have upheld warrantless searches by school of- 
ficials if they had ^'reasonable suspicion" for the's^rch.(a less stringent standard than "probable cause")?^ 

The extent of a student's protection against search and seizure ustwlly depends upon (1 ) whether a 
school official or a police officer made the starch/00 and^(2) whether the search is of one's person or a 
place such as a locker. ' \ 

Although it is clear that "the fourth amendment protects people, not places," the nature of the 
place may determine whether the person had a reasonable e^coectatioo of privacy in the place searched. 
Thus c<^|its have upheld warrantless searches of lockers ^^S^hoo'l offjcials where it was known that school 

Dr.the search. "1 02 3^1 authorized and 



officials had a master key and reasonable grounds ex««^ for,.... .... v.... r^uu «.. aui..... .^^u a..u 

voluntary consent to the searcFi by ^)« student wilfusually validate a search that would otherwise be 
illegal."' 03 , / ^ . 

Because of the greater inti^jsion into the student's privacy, even those courts that have found that a 
student lias no reasonable expectation of privacy in a school locker have usually provFded at least mini- 
mum safeguards where a student's clothing or body lias been searched. ""O^ . ♦ 

It sho^uld be emphasized that.the U.S. Supreme Court has not yet decided a case directly'involving the 
application of the Fourth Amendment to public school students. There are onl^ few federal court 
(jecisiops. ""O^ No Connecticut case has been found resolving these issues. This summary is based on - 
decisions by other state courts which are not binding on Connecticut courts. Therefore, until federal or \ 
Connecticut law is clarified, i^tudents should not assume that Connecticut courts will follow those states 
vi?hich recognize some Fourth Amendmentj|fot^ection against search artd seizure by school officials. 
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DRUGS, ALtOHOL, PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
AND CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS 

■ ■•■ c ,■ 

r\ LL STUDENTS MUST BE'EXPQSED TO INFORMATION CONCERNING THE EFFECTS OF ^ 
W alcohol, ni(5)tine or tobaccQ^?nd drugs on the human bodyJ^ The law forbid^the unauthorized * 

possession, distribution, orjife of controlled drugs Students under eighteen yea» of age may ♦ 
receive public alcoholism treatment without parental consent.^ ^ ^ * * ^ 

♦The U.S. Supren^ Qoun ryled that the right'to privacy includes a female's right, within certain ^ 
limitations, to decide to have an abortion,^^ Ihd this right cannot be conditioned upon the female re- 
ceiving the consent of H?r spous^(if niarried), parents or guardians, even if she is an unmarried minor. ^ ^ ^ 

It is the public policy of the State of Connecticut to eitcourage students and non-students to seek' 
treatment of problems representing public health hazards. Therefore Connecticut law creates a special 
privilege for communica^iQns concerning drugs or alcohol t>etween a student and a professional employee 
• of the school. The communioftiori must be made privately and with the intent^hat it be confidential. This. 
J privilege ^xtends to oral commui^lcations concer/ting alcohol and drug abuse. It does not extend ^o physical 
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• evidence that a crime has been or is being (%Timitted by that Student. The sch(K)I employee must hjrn 
such physical evidence over to authorities, ^kt the name of the student wfo'entrusted^his evidence to the 
professional employee need not be disclosedTVhe school employee canni^e prosecute^. for hi^^ her 
failure to tiiplose the name of the student. ^ ^ ^4 Ifh ^ [ 

This law was designed to encourage com mu notation about some problenjs^between students and teach- 
ers, administrative officers, and other professiona^school employees- without fear of automatic disclosure 
to authorities or parents. In this respect the law is^mparable to iht traditional confidentiaf relationship 
between a lavtyer and'client or a doctor and patien^here is pne important difference, however, because, 
the professional school employee has no restrictions »out communicating this information to others; 
he/she is only protected from liability if he/she cho^se^not to communicate such information. In oth,er 
words^ the school employee has discretion as to whethelWo relate the information to others. 

A student may seek treatment on a confidential basis^ithout parental consent, for venereal flisease or 
drug dependence. ^ Not all communications regarding per^al problems, however, are protected by 
Connecticut law. The Family Educational Rights and Privac^ct of 1974, summarized in Chapter VII 
' below, provides some further*protection for confidential commijnications made to school personnel. 

\ 




SERVICES AND 
. PERSONNEL 



; ^ [1 OARDS OF EDUCATION MAY APPOI^iT MEDICAL DOCTORS AS ADVISORS TO LOCAL 
Lil schools toiid in the improvQsnent of student health progrants.^^^ Students must be examined by a 
. private pii^ician or by the school medical aavisor on a periodic basis. ^ While? records of medical or 
psycholagi^aj exttaiinations.maSe undeV supervision of the board of education are not open to public 
inspection, 4>arentr^r guardians af'students-'are entitled to notice of any disease or defect found by the. 
school medical aiKisor.^\^ » 4 - 

' ^ny diagnosis qj; treafWnent of venereal disease h privileged inforrrtation^^ Schools may appoint 
* nurs^^o x;are for healtti*neads of students.^ 

Boards of education' rflyst provide transportation for pupils to and^from school wheneverit is reason- 
\ ?.^!^i.^l5l^A'r.l^^^^^^ As dUcusse.d in CHapte^^ Lir^3}ifigr^l!^j\M^ to vocational edu-- 

catTon programs. * • . 
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SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 



^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ' > 

CHOOL OFFICIALS ARE REQUIRED fo MAINTAIN IN SCHOOLS ^ ATMOSPHERE 
' conducive \o education, ^ and courts upboid school rules and regulations designed to m^in^flin 
J ^ order-so long as t\ey are not unreasonable or arbitrary, do not infringe upon constitutiohal righ^, and . 
are not vague On July 8, 1975 the Governor signed a law passed by the Connecticut legislature ruled 
^ ^ "An Act Concerning Exclusion From School for Disciplinary Purposes," Public Act No 75-609. Under 
this-law, the board of education may authorize teachers to remove a Mudent frqa class for a period up 
to ntnety minutes and send him/her to a designated area when he/she "dehbtrately causes a serious dis- 
rup4fon 0f the educational process withrm the classroom, provsded no pupil shall be removed from class - 
• 'more than s;x tfmes in any year nor more 'than twice m one week" unless given the kmd of informal 

hearing described for suspensions below , ♦ <' , 

Under P A No 75-609, the board of education may also authorize school officials to suspend or expel 
••any pupil whose conduct endangers persons or'^^r^erty or is seriously disruptive ofihe educational 
process, or which conductjs violative of a publicized policy of such board " Each board of education is 
required by the neV law to assure that ail pupils within ih jurisdiction are informed, at least annually, 
of the board policies governing student conduct ^nd each board of education is further required to pro- . 
vide an effective means of notifying within 24 hours th^ parents or guardian of any rnmor pupil who has 
n removed from class, suspended from school, 6r is bemg recommended for expulsion or discrplinary 
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transfer. Other pcoyisions o^the new law dealing with suspension and'ekpulsion are described below. * 

SUSPENSION ' ^ 

f .A. No. 75-609 defines* suspension as "an exclusion from schoolprivilpges for no mor^ than ten ' * 
C9nsecutive school days, provided such exclusion shall not extend beyond the end of the y:htMDl yyear in 
'which such suspension waslmposed." The law states tha^ "Unless an emergeitcy exist^, no pupil shall be 
suspended Without an informah hearing before the building principal ^ his designee'at which such student 
shall be informed of the reasons /or the 'disciplinary attion and given an opportunity to explain the situa- 
tionyj A student may fye suspended before a hearing if an emergency exists/'Eitiergency" is defined as 
"a situation under which the continued presence pf the pupil in school poses such a danger to persons or 
property or such a disruption of t^e educatiojwi process ttftt a hearing may be delayed until a time as 
soon after ^he exclusion of such pupil m possible."* 

These pfovi^ions for suspension in the new Connecticut law are based on a recent decision by th€ U.S. 
Supreme Court,^ Goss k Lopez, ^20 ^hich holds t^^at students must be given an infoffial Reaping before 
suspension, even if only f^r one day The required due process includes at least two elements: (1 ) the* 
principal must give the student facing suspension effeaive oral or written notice of the charges against 
him/her, and (2), the student must be given an explanation of the evidence the authorities have, and an 
opportunity to present his/hcf ^ide of the story. Jn reaching its decision, the Supreme CouPt reasoned 
that^t least this much due process is necessary in order to avoid unfair or nhistaken findings of misconduct 
.and arbitrary exclusion from school. Generally'speaking, due process is theMaw's way of Insuring that, 
decisions are made in a fair way. 

The new Connecticut law indicates that 3 more formal hearing may be held if the circumstances sur- 
rounding the incident so require. It also^vides that "n# pupil shall be suspended more than ten times 
or a total of fifty days in one school year, which^ever results in fewer days of exclusion," unless the student 
is granted the kind of formal hearing described below for expulsion. The Connecticut law further provides: 
"Any pugU who is suspended shall be given an opportunity to complete any classwork indudirig, but not 
limited to, examinations which such pupil missed during the period of his suspension." 
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EXPULSION ^ ^ . ^ 

' Expulsion is defined as an exclusion from school privileges for more thain ten consecutive school days, -s^ 
^but K can noX extend bctyond the end of t^^^scho^ year. These provisions regarding expulsion also apply 
.to transfer to another school for disciplinary reasons. The law states that umess an emergency exists, 
*'no pupil shall be Expelled without a formal hearing held pursuant to sections 4-177 to 4-180, mclusive 
of the general statuses." If an emergency exists, as defined above, the hearing may be held after the stu- 
dent is excluded from school, but must be held as soon thereafter ^ possible. , * 

Since expulsion is 4 longer and m«r€ serious kind of exclusion from school, the law provides a more ' 
careful hearing t^ma^e sure that the Student ha^an ample opportunity to present his side of the story. 
The requirements of a hearing pursuant to sections 4-177 to 4-180 are set forth below. First of all, all 
parties must have reasonable notice. In the case of a minor, notice must also be.given to the parents or 
guardian of the pupil. - \ * *^ _ ^ 

Section 4-1 77 . ^ \' 

(b) The notice shall includes (1) A statement of tKe time, place, and nature of the fiearing; (2) a 
• , staten^ent of the legal authority and jur'ksdiction under which the hearing is to be held; (3) a 

reference td the particular sections of the statutes and regulations involved; (4) a short and plain 
. statement of the matters asserted. If the agency or o'ther pirty is unable to state the matters in 
detail at the time the notice is^erved, the iriitial notice may be limited to a statement of the is- 
sues involved. Thereafter upon application a more definite and detailed statement shall be fur- 
^nished.* . - 

(c) Opportunity shall be afforded ail p'artie^to respond and present evider\ce and argument on all 
issues involved. ' ^ " • ' * ' 

(d) Unless precluded by law, mformal dj^ostrion may be rhade of any contested case by stipulation, 
agreed settlement, cor$ent order, or default. • * . 

(c) The record in a contested'case shall include:* (1) All pleadings, motions, and intermediate rulings;* 
(2) evidence received or considered; (3) questions and of/ers of proof, abjections and rulings 
thereon; (4) any decision, opinion or report by the officer presiding at the hearing. 
*Oral proceedings or any part thereof Viall be transcribed 00 request otany party? The requesting 
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party shall pay accordingly, the'cosT^f such'^fanscript or part thereof. 

(g) Findings of fact shall bas«d exclusively onWevidence and on matters officially noticed. 

Section 4-T7^ provides, in part, that oral and^tlocumehtary evidence may be received, and a party may 
conduct cross examination. And Section 4-180 provides that a final decision against the student must be 
in writing or suted in the record. The student or his parents or guardians must be notified in person or by 
mail of any decision or order, and are entitled to a 9opy of the decision or order for themselves arid their 
attorney. \^ ' 

• ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION FOR EXPELLED STUDENTS . , 

The new Connecticut law also provides that "a*ny pupil who is expelled shall be offered an alternative 
educational opportunity during tfie period of expulsion." However, if for any reason the parent or guard- - 
jan of the student does not want to have him/her enrolled in an alternative program, the parent can choose 
total exclusion from school for his child for the expulsion period and not be subject to the iisual penalties 
for not complying with'the compifcry education law. . • " 

CORPORAL PUNISHMENt 

Although there is a general r^reat from the concept, Connecticut courtj have not repudiated the legaf 
. construct that a teacher stands m loco parentis (in the place of the parent) in respect to the stydcnt. A 
teacher is entitled to use reasonable means to compel a student to comply if a pupil disobeys his orderi.^22 
It is nAt a criminal offense for a teacher who is entrusted with the care and supervision of a minor tQ uie 
reasonable physical force to the extent that he reasonably believes it is necessary to mainUin disciplin\1 
or to promote the welfare of such a.minpr^erson. s©nae federal courU hav.e held thawstudents are>l 
entitled to due process prior to the administration of corporal punishment.^^n ' • \ 
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STUDENT RECORDS 



rjl HE,FAMiLY EDUCATJONAL RIGHTS AND PRIVACY ACT OF 1974, ^25 KNOWN AS THE 
11 Buckley Amendment, calls for the withdras^'al of federal furdbs from any educational agency or 
^ institution which (1) fails to provide parental access to all of a student's educational records (as 
* defjned in the Act), or (2) fdils to prevent dissemination of student records to third parties without ' 
......^^written parental permission (with someexceptions). It also prx)vides that parents must be given a hearing 

to'lljslkQ^he cSfitent of thei^education recTords. ^ • . 

Under the Act, schools Cannot release files on students, except in specified situations -r to other edu- 
cational agencies witlta legitimate»edacati#nal function; to officials of other schools when a student is 
transferring; toxerUen federal agencfes and to agencies in connection with a student's request for finan- 
* cial aid, or when t^e parents authorize the release, or the Information has been lawfully; subpoenaed'. Per- 
sons desiring ac(J?ss to the files must sign a written fofm indipating the reasons why access is desired, for 
purposes of informing^arents of such requests. Upon attaining age 18, a student may exercise the rigjits 
•granted to parents under this law, 

The Act excludes ttie following from the definition of "education records (1 ) records of personnel - 
\ which are inihe Sble possession of the maker and not made available <o any other person; (2) records 

kept by the pers<mnel of law enforcement uhits who do not have access to education records, when used 
^ 'trictly for law enforcement purposes, se^egatSd from education records, and not made avaiUbfe to any- 
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one 9ther than la\y: enforcement officials of the same jurisdiction; (3) record^ solely about employees in 
their employee capacity; (4) post -secondary studfents^or^sjudents^ver 18, medical, psychological, or other 
professional records used strictly for treatment afld not available to anyone not rnvoivedTn-suctr-treaT- - 
menx. All other records directly concerning a student anu mafatained in any form are "education records.' 
The Act applies to the records of past students. ^ 26 . 

The law provides that' no records may be released to anyone without writt^en specific parental consent 
0/ lawfully issued subpoena or judicial order/except (1 ) to.other local school officials with legitimate edu- 
c^lional interest (as determined by the grantee educational agency); (2) to officials of other schools in 
whrch the student se^ks enrollment; (3) to the Comptroller General, the Secretary of HEW, and adminis- 
trative heads of education agencies and state educational authorities,' under certain conditions where 
necessary to meet federal legal requirements or audits and evaluations; (4) in connection with a student's 
applicationforor receipt of financial aid; f5) to state and local officials where specifltolly required by a " 
state statute adoptedyrior to November 19, 1974; to organizations conducting studies for educational 
agencies or institutions concerning predictive testing, piovided that such'dau is not personally identifia- 
ble by persons other/han representatives of the organization and is later destroyed; (7) to accrediting 
organizations wfrert necessary; (8) to parents of a dependent student (in order to meet colleges' objec- 
tions for studerTts over 18); and (9) when necessary injin emergency to protect health or safety.' 

The statute also exempts ceruin "public directory information" from the requirement that parents 
consent to release. Parents must, however, be given notice and opportunity to inform the school that ^ 
sucfr information ^ould not be released without prior p'arental consent. 

^Release of records To/any person is conditioned upon his ether agreement not to divulge sQch infor- 
maSbn to a third party without written parental consent and, except for local school employees, upon 
an entry of such access in tfie student's records. 

Parents are entitled to a hearing to challenge the content of records a'ifd to^correct prjjelelejany. "in^ 

accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate dau." They may also insert a written statement con; - 
corning the Pecords into their child's files. 

Parents must be mformed of the rights accordet^em by ihe act. 

All rights granted to parents accrue to the studenSalone if he or she is eighteen or older or is attending 
a post-secondary institution, except that the parents of such a student may not be denied access to the 
ijt ords as third parties as long as the student is a dependent. 
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The Secretary of- HEW is responsible for the enforcement of the regulations and for the establish/nent 
of an investigative office and review board- to hear and decide corhplaints. 

For more detailed information, seethe fmal regulations^ issued by Ihe Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW) on June 17, 1976, effective as of that date. Interested persons may also wan| 
to read the revised guidelines on pupil records, issued by the Connecticut-State Departrmnt of Education. 
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THE AGE OF 
MAJORITY 



HE AGE OF MAJORITY IN CONNECTICUT IS EIGHTEEN^. THIS IS WHEN THE LEGAL 
system recognize^ that an individual is entitled to the management of his own affairs with all the 
rights and responsibilities such management entails. Before the age oi majority ah individual Is 
protection from the acts of^other^s as well as protection against his or her own acts. At eighteen • 
tne state withdraws the paternalistic protection. ' ' ^ 

With the age of majority comes the end of profectlon against a person^ own mistakes or errors of 
judgment. At eighteen a person.is legally accountable for contracts entered into and injuries he or she 
causes. AT!bnnecticut law even requiresan adult son or daughter, whoHS financially able, to support an'^ 
indigent parent. ^28 j^^^ phrase "rights entail f'^sponsibilitfes'* is more than mere rhetoric'.* v. 
^ While an individual on reacjiing the age^of eighteen has4| the rigflts and re*fMi|i_sihilitieiof^ 
" P " Taw gYanR eeiTain rigllts ai^ 

Certain legal rights and obligations are not completely pi-edica'tedon chronologicaUge. In those areas 
the critical element is whether the person is emancipated'br not. When the term emancipation is usfd it 
refers*to the recognition of the parent, by word or act, of the minor person's right to dispose of his or her 
own services and monies as th6 minor person sees fit. ' • ' ' 

^ The following table lisH many other rights and responsibilfties achieved at age eighteen or under. 



TABL^ OF RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITfES 
ATTAINED AT AGE EIGHTEEN AND UNDER 



LEGAL _RIGHT OR RESPONSIBILITY 




AT AGE: 



CONISHCTICUT 
GENERAL 
STATUTE 



Cftfifenship 



May vot^ ' . . . . 75 

Must register for draft .. f ^ .. 75 

^ay enlist in-armed forces with parents ' consent 17 

May ' enlist in armed forces without parents ' consent . . ^ . ' . 18 

May be a juror ^ • ^ ' ]g' 



9-12 



: 51-217 



. Par%ht.diilj^ifcionships ' 

ParentmustacWmfiahy. to court when * ' ^ 

• charged with offense. - , up to 18 

vPuty of parents to support child *.'.»./ i . . up to 18 



Person- liable fqr own malk 
* (a private wropg or injui 
Father and mother^cease to be jQint guardians 

Rig^t to adopt 

. Domicile ceases to be the S(lh7e as 
' that of parents . . . . , 
Right to chodse guardian \ . . 
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54-719 
12^320 
53-304 
ia£2a 



torts 18 or when 

'o other person 6r property) . em^la^^d . ~ . . . . S^e page 3p 

. . W . ■ 45A3 

^ ^8 45-67 

at 18 dt when 

emancipate d . . . . See page 30 
. ..,14 . :" '-.^ . . 45-46 - 
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. LEGAI. RIGHT OR RESPONSIBILITY 

Education - . ' . * . 

Right to public education ^ 



AT AGE: 



5-/5 



CONNECTICUT 

GENERAL 

STATUTE, 



Parent must send chl/cL to public school or provide alternative 

equivalent education ^ 7-/6 

Right of access tn^hool records without parental ' - ^ 

approval ]8 



. . IMS , 
See also page 5 



10-184 - 
Seejolso page 6 



. laiSb. 
See also page 27 



Right to special education for physically or mentally 

handicapped . 7*. . . Pre-SchooHh rough 

V ^ . . \ \ graduation from high 

^ ^ ^ ^ ' V ^^ool or twenty-one 

'W » . ^ yAiichever first, When 

' • \ need Is established. , • . . . ! 1(h76d 

^ - ^ ; - " * See also page 7 

f^ght to^etition for adult educahoh classes \ ...... 16 

Do not need certi ficate to leave^chool at^ worii^ . . ' , . . 16 



rrrage 



10-69 
10-189 



Marriage license wlll'beis$ue<f without parents^conseht . . . , 18 ^ 

' . ^ ' ' \ ^th parties 46-59' 

Minimum age for license with parental consent ; \ ^. . . . 16 - . . . . ! i&Sf 

Q ^If one party below 18 parentql^onsent for that party required. \ . . . .^6-53^ j 
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i.E^AL RIGhToR RESPONSIBILHY 



Judge of probate court nfay allow marriage . 
MOy prosecute or defend in own namein^tlons for ' 
dissolution of a marriage, annulment or legd 

separation - ' Any married minor 

' The Mihor and The State • < 



AT AGE> CONNEefK:UT. 

GENERAl 
STATUTB 

under 16 AS^Sf 



\ 



\ 



Eligible for public assistance under AFOQ 



. Up t§J8 pr 21 if attending full time, 
secondary school, technical school, 
college or state accredited job training^ 
program 




10-1 54a 



Confidential oral communications between^ 
a student and school personnel concern- 
ing drugs or alcohol privileged. ^ . .... ^ . . f No age 

dent Status . 

Duty of doc ton, school personnel, socidi workers 

ere. to report evidence of child abuse Anyone under 

' , ^ 18 covered l7-38a 

Right to examine original copy of birth . * 

certificate without parent or guardian present * 18 7-57 

Right of adopted child to certifi^Lcopy of 

birth certificate .... 18 ^ * 7-53 

12-42 

Female's ri^jqjbortion witj^ut consent 
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Must list f?jersonal property for tax purposes ^ . . Noage 

'^'-male's ri^ to abortion without consent 

of parents orspoi^se . . . . . * I^ay be minor 

43 . 



See Footn^es 
lQ9and1W 
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LE6AL right or responsibility * AT AGE: 

May contract for Ufe^eaitji opid accident insurance 

and exercise alt rights of person of full legal age . , . . f5 . . . 

> Eligible for Jury service / v . . . 

May write valid 'Hfm . / /5 . . . 

May become Notary Public W5 . . . 

May be administrator or executor of an estate 18 

May change name^ No Zfge specified 

/ ' in statute . . 

V •' • 

^ imploymeiTt ♦ 

Night hpurl of employment limited . . : Until 18 

May work in Agriculture 14 

Limit on hours^^d days per week in Agriculture . . . .14-15. 



Special regulations pertaining to hours coyer employment 
in following occupations for those under 18 • public 
restaurant^ fafe, diOing room, barber iho^, hairdresser, 
manicuring establishment, amusement or recreation 
estabtishment, boding alley, shdeshine establishment. 



billiard or poof room or ph otograph gallery — i6... 

^ May work in occupation hazardous to health, ... 18, except age IZ for 
. . . ' apprqved pro^ahs , 

> . ' ^ ' ^ \ • . ^ ' f 

State may set special minimum wage-for\ . . ' 

^ • employmentjn goifernhient and'agrkultt^re > . . . . 16-18 . . . 



LEGAL RIGHT OR RESPONSIBILITY 



, State may make special provision for paying 

Jess than prq^aifing overtime wage rate 

State m^ order extra compensation for injury 

under workmen 's compensation 

May exettise rights under workmen 's compensation 
in'own name 

Need c ertificate showing c omple tion of 8 
" yearly grades of education in order to . * 

leave school . 

Certificate of age required for work in manufact^irM^ 
" mechanical, mercantile, theatrical industry, restaurant, 
public dining room, bowling alley, shoeshine estab- - 



lishment or barber shop 

Limitations on total hours per week that may be 




worked in manufacturing or mechanical 

establishments " . . . 

limitations on hours per da^worked . . . 

• May get license as jockey c^l alai player ^ 

May engage In professional bgxing or 

wrestling exhibitions ^ . . 

Criminal and Civil Courts 



Authority of Juvenile Court 

Right to petition for erasure-of police an4 
' court records 



AT AGE: CONNECTICUT^ 
GENERAL 

STATUTE ^^"^^^ 



16^18 . . . ^. . . 31^0 
UptoJS : . . / 3J'3J0 
18 ' 3h318 

14-16 70-189 ' 

16-18 ^. 10-193 



Until 18 31-12 

18 31-13 

16 ' 12-576 

18 19-337 



16 and under 17-53 ' 

m 

Any action In 

Juvenile Court 17'72a 



LEGAfe RIGHT .OR RESPONSIBILITY AT AGE: CONNECTICUT 

' ^ ' GENERAL 

' . STATUTE 

May play game of chance : . . . ^18 . . . ^ . . . 7'}€6a 

Ij/lay buy or receive totXKco , . \ . . . . . 53-344 ' 

. May objtain alcoholic beverages . * 18 ...... \ 30-88 

May obtain an identity card for us^ ^n proving age « ^ ' ' 

to obtain liquor - . . . . . . , .18 30-88 

lilust have* licens/e to hunt, trap or fish . * ,16 26-27 

^ May hunt with license hunter over 18 12-16 26-38 

May pai^n a pledge with a pawnbroker, , 18 ....... 21-47 

May erjter billiard or poo/ room unaccompanied by pjsrent . .18 53-281 

Admislion to professional boxing exhjbition • ' 

^, without parent .. i 18 J9'339q 

T- with parent . . . 7 M ' 

License to fish, hunt or trap on state lands 16 26-^0 J. 

Juvenile Court may remove from schdol and 

place on '^vocational probation**. . . , 14 17-§8 

Child and parents /bust be given statementof 

legal' rights or confessionor statements can 't 

be used against declarant fn juvenile court Any age 7 7-66d ' 

Eligible for capital punishment 18 530-460 

Juvenile court may commit minor to institution 

or agency ^ No age specified 7 7-62 ' , 

May be committed to community correctional ^ 

center 16 . 17-408 

May request public defender service *. . . . May be minor 

May be considered by cofrtsjo be youthful No age specified .... 7-299 . 
offenders ^ ' AV '^^^ 5^766 



LEGAL RIGHT OR RESPONSIBILITY 



.AT AGE: 



Society 

May open Savings & Loar\ Associations account 

^ and withdraw from it wiifiout parentai consent . 
May open and withdraw ffom credit union account 
May buy Lottery tickets 



. . Any age 
,^ . . Any age 
^ . \ 18. . . 



^ay receive winnings of lottery . : .Any age 

Medicine g 

Treatment for venereal disease without parehtal 

consent or notice to parents Any age 

Apply for public alcoholism treatment \^thout 



CONNECTICUT 
'GENERAL 
STATUTE 



. . . 36-178b 
. . . 36'2d0 ^ 
Commission on Spe- 
cial Revenue Reg. Sec, 
12'561-13f 



parents* consent . 



Any age 
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Mentally ill person may apply for treatment / . 

' wfthout parents' consent. I. 16 . 

May give consent for medical and dental services 

for hii or her child ^ Over 18 or under 18 

* ^ // married or has borne 

' , . ' child' 

Ri^t to request and consent to treatment , 
for (Mig dependence — if minor ^ ho dis- * 
closure to parents or guardian Any age , . . 



^. 19-89a 

17-155(t) 
See page 20 

. r?^a 



19^ 14 2a 
19^96c 
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LEGAL RIGHT OR RESPONSIBH.ITY 



Personal liability of minor for cost of drug 
rehabilitation requested by ntjnor ^ . 



AT^E: • CONNECTICUT 

* ^ GENERAL 
STATJJTE 



Any minor 19-496f 



Motor Vehicles 130 



Minimui 



''l^ for auto license 16 plus 30 days 



14-36 



14^0a 



Adult cof^nt requked for license 16 plus 30 days - 18 

License without adult consent ' ]g 

MayoperatejgotorboatoverSh.p \16 plus 30 days ... \ . 15-1 33b 

Rigntto^ply for permit to operate a motor- * 

cycle with adult consent. \. 16 plus 30 days 

- without adalt consent ^ . ]g 

Right to taxi license 18 

- chauffeur license ' , 18 

Right to drli^ school bus 18 

- Non-schooi bus 18 

- Trucks oi^r 9 tons . . ^ . . 18 

- ^"^^^ ^^ons ./ \* ; ] 'l 6 plus 30 days 

Snowmobile -ifltake it across publii^^ighway . . . 16^ plus 30 days 

Car registration ^1 be approved without consent 

ofodult . ... . .18 14-14 

May rent motor vehicle withSHt consent of parent ./.... 18 14-153 




ILLEGAL BEHAVIOR 



Q RIMINAL OR ANTI-SOCIAL BEHAVIOR BY ANY PERSON, REGARDLESS OF AGE, 
I R can lead to court actibn and substantial loss of personal freedom as well as loss of many of the 
^ rights summarized in this publicatmn. The tabic in this chapter mcludes examples of illegal behavior 
Persons under sixteen years of age at the time they are accused of an offense will have their cases 
handled by the Juvenile Court. Persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, at the time of the al- 
Ifeged offense are eligible for "Youthful Offender" treatment in the prdinary criminal courts (Circuit 
Court for lesser offenses or Superior Court for more serious offenses). Upon reaching age eighteen, persons 

are adults, and are treated as such. ^ * 

Indivfduais, agencies, schools or town officials can bring charges of deHnqOency in J uvenile Court 
against persons under sixteen years of age. The Court can find such persons delinquent if they (1 ) violate 
any State or Federal law or City ordinance; (2) run away from hon^ "without jusj cause;" (3) engage in 
indecent or immoral conduct; (4) are habityally absent from school or defy the school rules wben in 
school; or (5) violateany order of the Juvenile Court. ' 

As these categories are rather vague. Juvenile Court authorities have bonsiderable discretion in handling 
complaints against juveniles. 

For mbre detailed information about the rights and respansibilities of youth in our democratic society 
generally, seelhe BibtiograpHy of Law- Related Cuniculurr) Material^ published by the American Bar 
^^«ociation. ^ ' ' ^ . * 



EXAMPLES OF IklEGAL BEHAVIOR ' 

1. Assault — The fntentlonal inflicting of serious Injury upon another person. 533-59-61 , Connecticut 
General Sututes (C.G5.). ( . • * 

|2. Threatening— By physical threat, the intehttc[ftai placement or attempt to place apother person in 
fear of imminent serious physical injury ^.regardless of actual Physical contact. 53a-62, C.G.S. ^ 
3. Possess/on of Weapons or Other Dangerous: Objects - The possession of a slingjhot, air rifle, BB 
gun, blackjack, sand bag, metal or brass knuckles, or switchblade withoux a written pvmit Issued and 
signed by the first selectman of a town or the mayor 5r chief of police of > borough. 5B-206, C.G.S. 

. 4. Drugs - Manufacture, distribution, selling, prescribing, transporting with intentio sell or dispense, 
possessing with Intent to sell or dispense offering, giving^ or administering to.another person who is not 
(frug-dependent one or more prepara^tlons, compounds, mixtures'or ^^stances containing an aggregate 
weight of one ounce or more of heroin, methadene or cocaine or a substance containing five milligrams 
or more of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) or any narcotic substance, hallucinogenic substance other 
than marihuana, amphetamine-type substance or one kn<^am or more of a canrtabis-type substance. Man- 
datory minimum sentence of five years. 19480a, C.G.S. \ 

5. % Larceny - The wrongful taking, obtaining or wKhholding of property from an owber, with the 
intent to deprive said owner of such property or to appropriate the same for oneself of^third person. 
53a-l 22-1 26, C.G.S. ' . U ' 

6. Robbery — The use or the threat of the immediate use <ff physical force TTpon another for the pur- • 
pose of committing a larceny (i.e., lhe wrongful takmg^df the property of another). 53a-1 33-1 36, C.G.S. ' 

7. Burglary — Remaining in a building unlawfully with intent to commit a crime. 53a-l 01 -103, C.G.S. 

8. Criminal Trespass - With the knowledge that one is not licensed to do so, entering or remaining In a 
blinding or any other premises after an order to leave or not to enter personally transmitted by the owner 
or other authorized person. 53A-107-109, C.G^. 

9. Arson — The starting of a fire or fusing of an explosion, with the intend to destroy or damage a 
building. 53a-l 11-113, C.G.S. ^ |. 
.10. Criminal Mischief — When, having no reasonable ground to believe that one has a right to do so, 
one: (1) mtentionally or recklessly (A) damages tangible property of another, or (8) tampers with tar^ibfe 

^ nroperty of another and thereby causes such property to be placed in danger of damage; or (2) damages 
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tangible property of another by negligence Involving the use of any potentially harmfuWor destructive 



force or substance, such as, but not limited to, fire, explosives, flood, avalanche, colla{Kf of building, 



poison gas or radioactive material. ^3a*n 5-1 17, C.G.S. ' 

1 1 . Shopfifting — TheTntentional taking of possession of apy merchandise offered or exposed for sale 
by an>c store or other mercantile establishment with the intention of keeping such merchandise without 

^paying for it. 53a-1 19(9), C.G.S. ^ 

12. Riot - Engaging in tumultuous and Violent conduct ^d thereby intentionally or recklessly causing 
or creating a gra^risk of causing public alarm. 53a-175, C.u.S. 

1 3. Rape - A person compels another person to engagfe in sexual intercourse by the use of force against 
such other person or a third person or by the fhreat of use of force against such other person or against a 
third person which reasonably causes such person to fear physical injury to self or a third person. 53a*72* 

.74,C.G.S. - * . 

14. Prostitution - A person engages or agrees to engage in sexual conduct with another person in return 
for a fee. Patronizing a prostitute is also illegal. 53a-82-83, C.G.S. 

1 5. Coercion - Compelling or coercing a person to engage in conduct which hfi has a legal right to ab- 
stain from doing or to abstain fr6m engaging in conduct in which he has a legal right to engage. 53a- 1 92, 



16. Loit€rtn{iJn or About School Grounds - Loitering or remaining \xy^p about a school building or 
grounds, not having any reason or relationship involving custody of or responsibility for a pupil or any 
Other Ijcensc or privilege to be there. 53a- 1 85, C.G.S. , 

17. Academic Crimes ~ No ptfrson shall prepare, offer to prepare, cause to be prepared, sell br offer 
for sale any term paper, thesis, disser^tion, essay, report or other written, recorded, pictorial, artistic or 
other assignment knowing, or under the circumstances having reason to know, that said assignmeht is 
intended for submission either in whole or substantial part under the name of a student other than the 
agthor of the ferm paper, thesis, dissertation, essay, report or other writt|n, recorded, pictorial, artistic 

or other assignment in fulfillment of the requirements for a degree, diploma, certificate or course of study 
at any uoiversity, college, academy, school or other educational institution which is charterejd, incorp^- 
ted, licensed, registered or supervised by this state. 53-392b(9), C.G.S, 

Habitual tryants - Each city-and town may adopt ordinances concerning habitual truants from school 
" children between the ages of seven and sixteen years wandering about its streets or public places. 




C.G.S. 



having no lawful occupation and not attending school; and may make such ordinanqesTespecting such 
children as shall conduce to their welfare and to public orcjer, imposing penalties, not exceeding twenty' * 
dollars, for any one breach thereof. The police in any towrj, city or borough and bailiffs, conjUbles; 
sheriffs and deputy sheriffs in their respective precincts shall afrest all such children found anywhere be- 
yond the proper control of their parents or guardians, during the Jsual school hours of the school termi, 
and may stop^any child under sixteen yearyofuge during such hours and ascerUin whether he is a tfuant 
from school, and, if he is, shall send him to school. 10-200, C.Q.S. 



The Task Forc^has not attempted^to make 
this publication easily readable and under' ^ 
standaDle by elementary pupils for practical 
, reasons, but the Constiti^tional principles and 
statutory laws usually^apply to them as well 

high school students. As noted in the Fore- 
ward, a summary of this publication in sim- 
plified form may be developed for easy use by 
^udents at d\\ levels. 

Many county ^d local bar associations have 
lawyer referrlWrvices. These associations are 
listed in local telephone di^ctories. Inforgna- 
tion about the association in .your area may be 
obtained from the central office of the Conn- 
ecticut BarWVssoclation, 15 Lewis Stre^g| 
Hartford, Ct. (phone: 249-9141). 

Like similar organizations in other states, the^ 
Connecticut Gvil Liberties Union (CCLU) 
usually limits its assistance to a few important 
cases that have potentiarto protect civil - ^ 
liberties generally. Further information can 
be'Qbtained from the CCLU, 57 Pratt Stj^eet* 
Hartford, Ct. 06103 (phone: 424-9216). 

Legal aid and legal services programs usually « 
try to provide assistance to all low*income 
persons who cannot afford a private attorney. 
Most programs have specified criteria to deter- 
mine eligibility for free legal assistance. Fur- 
ther information about legal aid can be ob- 
tained from the Legal Aid Society of Mart- 
ford CqgMrinc, 525 Main Street, Hartford, 
Ct 06t^Kione: 566-6360). In.addition to 



legal aid programs* legal services programs in 
Connecticut include offices in Bridgeport 
(phone. 336-3851 ), Hartford (278-6850), 
Middietown (347-7237), New Britain (225- 
8678), New Haven (777-7601 ), Norwich (889- 
1365), Watcfbury (756-8074), and Williman- 
t|^ (456-1 761). 

The case citations in these footnotes are in 
standard legal form. Forexa«iple, Crossen v. 
Fatsi, 309 F. Supp. 1 14 (D. Qonn. 1970) 
means that the decision and reasoning of the 
United States District Court of Connecticut 
in this 1970 case is s^ forth at page 114 of 
volume 309 of the Federal Supplemeat. De- 
cisions of the United States Grcuit Courts of ^ 
Appeals are set forth in the^deral Report- 
ers c'i|ed as F. or F.2d. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court are^ited as U.S. pr 
S.Ct. Decisions qf the Connecticut, Supreme 
Court are cited as G>nn. The Connecticut 
General SUtutes are cited as CG.S. These . 
case reporters and statutes are available In 
^6ii law libraries. 

For n\ore information about the law, see the 
Bibliography of Law>f<elated Curriculum Ma- 
terials publishe<fby Youth Education For 
Citizenship Commitiat of the American Bar 
Association, 1 155 EasyM>th Street, Chicago, 
III. 60637 (ptliine: 31 2-493-05 33J. Mapy or- 
ganizations publish detaileU sumfnar^ and 
analysis of recent cases, stat uitf wm other 
developments in education law. See, for 
example, the publications of the National 



Organization on Le^al Problems- of Education 
(NOLPE), 5401 S.W. Seventh Avenufe, Jopt- 
ka, Kansas 66606; and of the Center for Law 
and Education, Gutman Library, 6 Appian < 
% Way,Cambrldge» MA 021 38 (phone: 617- 
495-4666). . > 

The Constitution itself can be changed by 
amencUnent. Articif> of the Constitution 
provides tfiat two thirds of both Houses of 
Congress or two thirds of the state leglstV 
turestan propose constitutional amend- 
ments, and such proposals become part of the 
Constitution when ratified by the legisla- 
♦ tucfis of thre^ fourths oflhc States* The 
Equal Rights Amendment (ERA) provides a 
current example of the process by which a 
proposed amendmenr^ the Constitution Is 
adopted or/ejected. 

Possible exceptions to the resj^onsibMlty to 
obey the law involve the area of civil dis- 
obedience; an individual intentionally break- 
ing a law tie Of she doi^not consider valid 
for moral, religious or other reasons. Persons 
deliberately breaking the law for these reasons 
usually argue that they are governed by con- 
science or some other higher authority. Well- 
known exjimples of civil disobedience Include 
the actions of MohandifS Gandhi and Dr. Marti 
Luther King. Persons who break the law for 
these reasons must Qf course be prepafed to 
Qay the penalty (fine, imprisonment, etc.) 
prescribed by law. 



Sec. 10-4a, C.G.S. 



V 

$ 

9. Sec. 10-4a,C.(3.S. On December 26, 1 974, the 
Superior Court of HartfoW County ruled that 
the Connecticut school finance system vio- 
lated the Connecticut Constitution. The Court 
held that "The duty (^^ucatiri^ Connecticut 



V children is upon the sfKf, as a whole, and not 
upon the m'uniciralities." Hqrtort v. Meskill, 
31 Conn. Supp. ^t, 332 A.2d 81 3 (Super. Ct. 
1974). The 5Ute,has appealed to the Conn- 
ecticutHSupreme Court and a drfcrslo^ is ex* 
pected sometime during the 1976-77 school 
# year. 

10. Sec. l6-4b,CG.S. 

1 V Sec. 10-1|86, C.G^S. This requirement does 

not extend to students wh^are graduates of a 
high schooT or vocational school, qfwho have 
been legally exclCidecf from school. 



ec. 10-186, C.G.S., as amended by P.A. No. 
75-639. . 

13. SecJp-15,C.G.S. / 

14. Id. « . « 

15. Sec. 10185, <!.G.S. ^ 
1£. Sec. 10-184^ C.G.S. 

17. ^ Id.; Snyder v. Town of Newton, 147 Conn. 
» 374 (1960). , / • 

18. Section 4(c) of Public Act No. 75-609. 
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19. Idrf or a morc'/JetaUcd summary of PuWfc- 
^ Act Ho. 75^09, see C^i^ier yiTof tell 



>20, 



21. 

.22. 



23. 
'24. 

26. 
27 
^28. 



Sec. 10*1 5, CG.S., as amended bV|fubli/ 
Act tio. 75-2^4. . / 

Id. V 

F^nsyiVania Association for Retarded Oiiid- 
rcB V. Pennsylvania, 343 F. Sup'p. 279 (E.D. 
Pa. 1972)Jcon«nt agreement); MiHi v. D.C. 
.Board of Eddcition, 348 F. Supp. 866 'p.C. 
Cir. 



. lft7U ^ ♦ 
US.C.Jec. 794. ^ 



29 

M. Gtrhyt "Idervtifi cation o^f Discrimination 
in the Assigna^nt of Children to Special Edu-^ 
catio^/'P.H.E.Wv, Washir^gton. D.C. August 
'1975. 

Public t^w 94-U2. 
WlO-76d(b),C.G.S 




ect-10-7^a1f) (T4)^C.G.S. 
Sec. 10-76d(b^,C.G.S.. 



29. Sec. 10-764(c), Cife.S. v ' ^ 

^ * 30. Sec. 10-76a(e) (.2>, and Sec. 10-76d(c), CG.S? 
>*31. Sej;. 10-76d, CG.S. 

• Sec. 10-76a through Scji- 10-76g, CG.S. ^- 



33. Sees. 1()-94a/lQ-245, and 10-315, C.as. 

34. Public Act No. 75-438. ' • " • 

35. 4 Sec.'lO-7tfh,CjG.S.* . 



36.^' Sec. 10-76h(e),C.G.S> 



37. 

38. 
39. 



Contact the Bureau of Slpecial Education, 
State Department of Education, llbon 347, 
Box 22)19, Hartfwd.^tt., 06J 15 (phone: 566- 
.4383). 

347 US. 483 (1954). ^ 



Title VI, codified at 42 US.C. sec. 2000d- , 
20O0d'5, prohibits (fiscrimlnatlof} dn (he 
basis of race, color or national origin in pro^ 
graros benefitting from federal financial 
^assistance. • , 

40. • Sec. 1 0-1 5 , CG.S.. as amended by Public 

• Act No. 75-284.^ . , 

41. Sec. 1^|f|^ CG.S. 

42. Sec. 10-2aj5,C.jp.S. 
Sec.^gp6j)(b),(aG.^. 



43. 
*44. 
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47. 



sec. 10-226a(b),C.G.S., 
He. 10-1 7 b,. CG.S. 

Sees. -lO-a 7a through tQhr7d, C.G.St^ ^igj; ^ 
Sec 10-1 7b, CG.S. 



4g. 'id. 

•49. 414 U.S. 563 (1974). ' ' 

50. See Memorandum issued by H.^TW. to Chief 

Sute School Officers and Lqcai Diltrict 
I Supermiendents, Summer 1 97 S, and cf|rlfy- 
ing Memorandum issued on Aprft 8, 1976. 

^ 51. '^Sec.*10'15,CG.S., as amended by PuWrc ^ 
* Act No. 75-284. *• 

52. 20.U.S^C. sec. 1681 (1974). 

ft " . ' ' 

53. 4pFeeieral Register 241 ^SetseoLiJune 4, * 
^ 1975), effective july 21,1975." 

^m^S4. See also Berk el mart v. San Francisco Unified 
^ School District, 501 F. 2d f264 {9 Or. 1974); 

^ . „Bray v. Lee, 33^S\jpp. 934.(0. Mass. 1972). 

55. See. 10^72, C.G.S^** 

56. Sec. 10-69, CG.S. % 

. , 57. Set. 10-266f, CG.S. 

58. Public Act No» 75-412; Public Act l^or75. 
, 1 6, amending S«c. 3 1 •23,/:':G*.S. * 
(f . ■ » 

59L Sec. 10-97, (^.S; 

60. For compilatiQn of Federal and State laws re- 
lating to vocational education in Cbnnecticut, 
see Appendices A and B of New Direc'iions in 
^ • Secondary Education, pjnal Repwrt, Connect!- 
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^ cut Master Plan for Vocation j|arfd Caieer 
. Education (Stai^ Board of Educatlort, April 
1976). ' ' " 

•61. Grosfcn V. Fatsi, ^^fJL^. 1 14 (D.Contj. 
1970);'ET^nlPv.<S^tJWPnbard of Educa- 
tion, 314 F. Supp.'a^ (D. Conn. 1 970), 
modified, 44p F. 2d 803 (2 Or. 1 971 )., 

•62. Crossen, supra note 

63'. Eisner, supra note 61. ' 

64. Tinker v. Des Moines Indepenc^f Com- 
rmuiity School District, 393f U.S. 503 (l969). 
StSme of the ca^es cited below as jrtJthority 
for other pjrts of this Chapter involve CDl- 

' lege rather than elementary or secondary stu- 
dents. The Tinker case provides the basic 
-authority for rccogplzing that elementary 
and secondary students have Flfst^ Amend- 
m^nt rights. One of the stude/its was only 
- eight years old, a second grader, and ^pother' 
. v^s eleven years old, a fifth gradir. The'stu- 
dent's 4ge may^ffej;t the extent of First * ' 
-Afnendment rights. The Tinker casei)rovides 
^ the basic analytic'franfwwork, 

65. Id. at 509. 

*- 

^ 66. ' Butts V. Dallas Independent School District, 
436 F.2d 728 (5 CIr. 1971). 

Guzick V. Drebus, 431 F.2d 594 (6 Cir. 197'*0). 

68. HernamUfe v. School District No. 1 Denver, 
Colo., 315 F.Smpp.^89 (D.Colo. 1970).- 
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, 69. Arnold v. Cay)efUer. 459 F.2d 939 (7 Qr. 

1972). ^ 

70. • Crossen, supra note 61; Yoo y Moynihan, 

28 Conn. Supp. 375 (Super. Ct. Hvtford 
County, 1969). 

71. Id. ' . 

12. . Staccy v. Williarrfs; 306 F.Supp. 963, 971; 
3J2 F^Supp. 742 (N.D.Miss. 1 970); Bonncr- 
Lydnsv. School 5^6pimittcc, 480 F.2d 442, 
444 (1 Cir. 1973]; Vail v. Board of Education^ 
of Portsmouth School District, 354 F.Supp. 
. 592 (D.N.H.n973), remanded for fuller re- 
lief, 502 F.2d 1159 (1 Cir. 1973). 

73. Brooks V. Auburn University, '296 F.Supp. 

^ 188 (M.D.Ata. 1^69), affirmed, 41 2 F.2d 1171 
(5 Cir. 1969). Compare Dixon, infra note 91. 

74. filler V, State of California, 41 3 U.S. 15 
(1973). 

"7^75. Sees. 53a-193 throu^ 53a'2lb, ^G.S. 
^^76. Sec. 52.237.^^.S. 
1 77* Eisner^ supra note 61. « « 

78. Id. . \ ' ^ 

79. Baughman v. Freiwimuth, 47« F.2d 1 345 

(4 Cir. 1973). -See also NItzbcrg v. Parks, 525 
f.2d 378 (4 Cir. 1974); Jact)bs v. Board of 
School Commissioners, 490 F. 2d 601 (7 Cir. 
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1973), vacated as moot, 95 S.Ct. 848 (1975). 
80. Katz V. mcAulay, 438 F.2d 1058 (2 Cir. 19'^1 ). 



81. Zuckerv.^'anitz, 299 F.Supp. 102 (S.D.N.'Y. " 
1969). 

82. Baughman, supra riote 81 . 

83. Sullivan v. Houston l-ndependent School 

# District, 307 ^F.Supp^ 1328.t5.P.Tex. 1969)' ' 
(Sullivan t), supplementary injunction or- 
dered, 333 F.Supp. 1149 (S.D.Tex. 1971) 
. (Sullivan II), reversed 475 F.2d 1071 (5* Cir. 
1973) (SuNivan I approved), ccVt (denied 414 
U.S. 1032 (1973). See also Koppell v. Le- 
vine, 347 F.Supp. 456 (E.BLN.Y. 1972). Com- 
pare Papish V. Board of Curators, 410 U.S. 
667(1973). % 



84. Snyder V. Newjon, 174Connj^74 (i960).* 



*Hopkins v,sHa*mder> Board of Education, ^29 
Conn. Supp. 397 (1971 ) 



Public Act No. 75-367. 

87. West Virginia State Bd. of Educ. v. Barn)lte, 
319 U.S. 624 (1943). 

88. Goctz V. Ansell, 477 F.2d 636 (2 Or. 1973). 

89. NAACPv. Button, 371 US. 415 (1963). 

90. NAACP V. Alabama, 367 US. 449 <1 958). 
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91. Dixon V. Beresh, 361 F.Supp. 253.(E.D. 
Mich. 1973), , > ^ . 

92. H«a!y v. James, 40S U.S. 169 (1^72). See'^lso 
Duc6fi, supra note 91. X * * 

93. Sec. 1 0-15, C.-C.S., as amended by Public Act 
No. 7^-2^4. . ^ 

94. See supra'note 53, ahd related text. 

I 

95. See^for fxampl^^ In re Donaldson, 75 ci, ' 
Rptr. 220 (1969); People v. Stewart, 313 
N.Y.S.2d 2^53 ^970); Mercer v. State, 450 
S.W.2d'715 {T%x. Ct. App. 1970). But com- 
pare Camera v. Municipal Court, 3&7 U.S $ 
523 (1967). 

se, for.ex^mple/ Overton v. New York, 283 
N.Y.S.2d. 22, vacated and remanded 393 U.S. 
85 {1968);originaI judgment affirmed 
I N.Y.S.2<i479 (1969); State v. Stein, 203 

Kan. 638 (1 969), cert denied, 397 U.S. 947 
11970),. V • • 
t 

97. See, for example, State v. Young, 216 S.E. 
2d 586 (Ga.l9>4); People v. D., 358 N.Y.S. 
2d 403 (1974). But see Commonwealth v. 
Dingfelt, 227 Pa. Soper. 380 (1974). 

98. An exceptional caie is State v. Mora, 307 So. 
2d 3f7 (La. 1975) where the Supreme Court 
of Louisiana held that^the^school envkon- ^ 

- mem do^s not justify /e^Scc^ Fourth Amend- 
ment protection. The U.S. Supreme Court 
vacated the judgment and reminded the cut-. 



to the Louisiana SupremcCOurt to consider 
whether its decision was based upon federal 
or sute cons^tutional grounds. M U.S.L.W. 
3^99^(10/7/75). 
99. Compare the difference betw^n the "pea- 
$onabl| suspicK)n" standard used in Sute v. 
Young and People v. D., supra note 97. 

-100. ^ See, for example. People v. Bowers, 339' 
' N.Y.S:2d 783 (1973) (secgrity guard had 
status'of policeman and therefore probable 
cause stancfarti applied). ^ , 

iO), V. United Sutes, 389 U.S. 347^35l7l 9671. 

102. See.forexample, Overton and Stain, supra 
note96< 



1^103. Id. _y 



1 04. 'Sute V. Young and People v. D., sup^a note 
- '97. See also In re G., 90 Cal. Rptr. 360 1970); 
,lnte G.C.,1« N.j. Super. 108 (1972). 

* 105. ^e. for example. Potts v. Wright, 357 f\ ^ ' 
, 5upPt215 (E.D.Pa. 1973); Smyth v. Lul? 
bers, 398 F. ^pp. 777 (W.D. Mich. 1^75). 

106. Sec. 10-19, CG.S. ^ 

107. Seci. 19-480, 19-48t)a, T9-481, C.G.S., 

108. • Sec. 17-155t. ' \ 

Roe V. Wade,410,O.S. 1U (1973). 
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110. 

111. 

112. 
113. 
114. 
115., 
116. 
117. 
118. 
lift. 
120. 
121. 
« 

122. 

123. 
124. 



Planned Parenthood of Central Missouri v. 
Danfofth, 44 U4i^.W. 5197 (6/29/76); Bel- 
lotti v."Baird, 44 U.S.L.W. 5271 (6/29/76). 

*Sec. U)-154a,C.G.S. ' 

Sees. 19-89a and 19-496c, C.G.S. 

•See: 10-205, C.G.S. 

Sees. 10-206 and 10-207, C.G.S. 

Sees. 1 0^i^7S/S^2 1 0. 

See. 19-8Wc.G.S. 

See. 10-212, C.G.S. 

Sec. 10-2/0, C.G.S. 

See. 10-221, C.G.S. 

419 U.S. 564 (1975 ). * » 

The compulsory education law is set forth at 
Section 1 0->84, C.G.S. 

^n^lrcoz V. Ruban^ 145 Conp. 2/0 (1958); 
Calwiy V. WMIiamson, liBConn. 575 (1944). 

*See.53a-18,CG.S: 




Bak^. Owen, 395 F.Supp. 294 (M.D.N.C. 
f97y)(3 Judge Ct.), affirmed, ^ 0t\. 210 
(t975).,The United States Supftme Court 
has agreed to hear the foltowing case involv- 
ing ^constitutional challenge to th« policy 



* and practice of corporal punishnMnt in 
public schools, and a decision is expected 
sometime during the 1 976-7 >$c/)ool year. 
Ingraham v. WHght,525 F.»t.909 (5 Or. 
1976 (en banc.),tert granted, 44 U.S.L.^. 

• 3670(1976).. . , « • ' 

125. 70U.S.C.$ec. laigg/ 

126. The exception for confidential MUfS and ' 
* statemc/its of #ecof^Hnendation placed In the 

y education re^d^ls prlahkU^uary 1, 1975 

• applies offf to stu<tenU inmstltutions of 
^ postsecdndaMY education. 

127. 41 Federal Register 24670 (6/17/76). 
U8. Sec. 17-3?0, CG^. 

129. Wood v.Wood,-135 Conn. 280 (1948),. 

1 30. School districts have autl^ority, in conjunc- ' 
tion with local traffic authorities', t«1uue 
rules concerning the operation of motor 
vehicles on school grounds. Public Act No. 
73-256, amending Sees. 14-219, 14-222, 

"^14*225, and 14-227a, C.G.S. 

131. See supra noj^ 5. 
Additional <^le\of this pi^lcttlon 
may be' obtained, by contacting: 

^ labile Information Office 

State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, Corfn, 067 hS 
— (203)566-5497 
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